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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
GENERAL BOOKS AND BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 

Ancient Italy: Historical and Geographical Investigations in Cen- 
tral Italy, Magna Graecia, Sicily and Sardinia. By Ettore 
Pais. Translated from the Italian by C. Densmore Curtis. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press; London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1908. Pp. xiv, 441.) 

In this volume Professor Pais has gathered together in English 
form twenty-six papers which originally appeared in the proceedings 
of various Italian learned societies or were separately printed for pri- 
vate distribution. Of these more than half deals with southern Italy 
and Sicily, three have to do immediately with the early history of Rome, 
while the remainder is allotted to various fields. Naturally many of 
the conclusions here reached have been already given in the author's 
well-known Storia di Roma. Here as there Pais often shows himself 
a keen and sometimes over-destructive critic of tradition, but it would 
be unfair to speak of his work as wholly of that kind; indeed in these 
papers we must recognize that there is a large amount of constructive 
work of a high order; it is the more to be regretted that many of the 
conclusions seem at best but probabilities. 

The two papers which will prove of most interest to the majority 
of readers are the one on the Siciliot elements and its companion on 
the Italiot, Samnite and Campanian elements in the earliest history of 
Rome. In the former Pais examines the traditions of early Sicilian 
influences on Rome and shows how these were due to the commercial 
relations existing between Rome and Syracuse, which city after the 
battle of Curnae in 474 B. C. occupied a foremost position in Sicily and 
Magna Graecia until the middle of the third century at least. The 
synchronism established by the early Greek and Roman historians in 
the history of the two cities, which indeed Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
noted in connection with the traditional secession of the plebs in 493 
B. C., leads Pais to the view that the story of this first secession, of 
the establishment of the plebeian tribunate, of the introduction of the 
cult of Ceres, and in fact of the whole series of events connected there- 
with, was consciously imported into Roman history from the account of 
Gelo's success in obtaining possession of Syracuse as the result of a 
(forced) withdrawal of the owners of the land, to which may be added 
the possible influence of a sedition at Gela, known to us from Herod- 
otus. Such borrowings by early Roman historians wera due to those 
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patriotic motives which led to the adaptation of many striking events 
and heroic deeds in Greek history to the conditions of early Rome. 
While it is not improbable that the cult of Ceres and the tribunate of 
the plebs came from Syracuse, or were strongly influenced by Syra- 
cusan institutions, and although it is impossible to deny that Pais may 
be right in his other contentions, still here as in the case of many of 
his conclusions we cannot escape the fact that the data are insufficient 
to warrant certainty. The paper relating to the Italiot, Samnite and 
Campanian influences on early Rome deals briefly with questions of 
agriculture, metrology, military organization, civil and political institu- 
tions, law and religion. The most important conclusion here is that 
the laws of the Twelve Tables were largely derived from the Thurian 
code of about 446 B. C. 

The limits of this notice permit only the mention of a few of the 
other papers. In the opening chapter toponomic evidence is employed 
to prove that the Ausonians once occupied not only a large part of 
southern Italy but also much of central Italy as well, including Latium. 
Again Pais argues in his paper entitled Eryx=V erruca? that the Elymi 
were of the same stock as the Sicani; in his discussion of the early 
history of Ischia he proposes a probable correction of Strabo V. 247 C 
ra xpuaela to ^orpua, and makes some valuable observations on early 
trade relations with Africa; the following paper maintains the thesis that 
Naples did not lose Ischia in 326 B. C. when she fell into the hands 
of the Romans, but in 82 B. C. when she capitulated to Sulla. In the 
last paper in the volume, by arguments which certainly deserve careful 
consideration, Pais arrives at the conclusion that Strabo, contrary to 
Niese's view which has generally been accepted, wrote his geography, 
based on materials collected by him in Alexandria and Rome, from 
the point of view of a Greek of Asia Minor and in the interests of 
Greeks of that region not much later than 7 B. C, in some remoter part 
of the Asiatic provinces, possibly at the court of Pythodoris, the talented 
queen of Pontus; twenty-five years later it was worked over and 
published. 

We must regret that the original date and place of publication are 
not given with each paper, or in default of this, that more account has 
not been taken of work done since the papers first appeared; then we 
should not find for example on page 404, note 4, an unqualified accept- 
ance of Landgraf's hypothesis — long since discredited — of the author- 
ship of the Bellum Ajricanum. Mr. Curtis's translation, in spite of a 
few slips, is on the whole well done and readable; there are a few 
obvious errors in proof-reading; but barring these matters the book is 
well made and attractive. 

Clifford H. Moore. 



